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OINTMENT-VASES FROM CORINTH 




Figure 1. — Small owl, painted in early Corinthian style, 
found in 1902 near the west end of the long South Stoa 
(cf. Am. J. Arch. VI, 1902, Supplement, p. 19). Clay Corin- 
thian, light green. The owl, 0.05 m. high, has underneath a 
slight oblong projection which serves as 
a base. Just behind this is a round 
vent-hole on which one can whistle, the 
interior being hollow. Probably the owl 
was a child's plaything (for terra-cotta 
playthings cf. Pottier, Les Statuettes de 
Terrecuite, p. 263; R. Arch. XXXVIII, 
1901, p. 273; for small Panathenaic vases 
Figure 1. ag playt hingS cf . J. H. S. XVIII, p. 300 ; 

for an owl as plaything cf. Not. Scavi, III, 1895, p. 169, fig. 59). 
It may, however, have been simply a very small ointment- 
vase. The head is turned to the left. The eyes consist of 
two round, slightly concave surfaces with a black dot in the 
centre and around it a ring of orange color. Then comes a 
ring of black, and outside this a row of brown dots. The 
front of the owl and the bottom from the front to the vent- 
hole are painted dark brown with white spots. The wings are 
divided from the rest of the body by a line of clay left un- 
painted, and consist of two parts separated by two vertical 
incised lines, the front part being scales and the back part 
having seven incised lines running toward the tail. The 
spaces between these lines are filled in with purple stripes 
painted over the brown. Two pairs of wavy lines cross the 
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incised lines from the top of the wings to the bottom. Be- 
hind the vent-hole also are incised lines with purple stripes. 
The style of painting is like that of the early Corinthian 
ware and indicates that the owl belongs to the same period. 
Figure 2. — Helmeted head, found in 1902 in the long 
South Stoa near the steps leading up to the Old Temple (cf . 
Am. J. Arch, VI, 1902, Supplement, 
pp. 19-21). Clay buff. Height ^-~ ; ; £ ^ 

0.05 m. On top at the back is a 
break which starts from a small 
round opening. On so much of the 
crest as remains are traces of a 
black checker-board pattern. The 
mustache and the pointed and 
prominent chin below the thick and 
protruding lips are painted brown. 
The edges of the helmet are also 

brown. The main interest of this 

... t ,. . , Figure 2. 

ointment-vase, however, lies in the 

fact that it comes from Corinth and is an early specimen 

of the type of the helmeted head, examples of which, dating 

mainly from the sixth century and coming mostly from 

Rhodes and Italy, are in nearly every large museum. (In 

the National Museum at Athens, No. 2074, from Mylasa ; 

in Thera, cf. Hiller von Gartringen, Thera, Bd. II, p. 28, 

No. 23, of Corinthian clay ; in Berlin, Furtwangler, Beschr. 

d. Vasensammlung, Nos. 1304, 1305, 1306; in the Louvre, in 

the Campana collection three specimens, cf. Graz. Arch. 1880, 

p. 145, pi. 28; in the British Museum, Nos. A 1117-1123 ; cf . also 

De Witte, Description des AntiquitSs et Objets d Art qui com- 

posent le cabinet de feu M. Durand, Nos. 1265, 1266 F ; De 

Ridder, Catalogue des Vases peints de la Bibliotheque Nationale, 

I, pi. v, 197 ; Walters, History of Greek Pottery, pp. 128, 492, 

pi. xlvi. Not. Scavi, II, 1894, p. 347, fig. 19 ; III, 1895, p. 182 ; 

X, 1902, p. 500 ; Stepharri, Vasensamml. d. Kais. jEremitage, No. 

1472 ; Burlington Fine Arts Club, Exhibition of Ancient Greek 
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Art, pi. xcvi, I, 59 ; Heuzey, Cat. des Figurines, p. 236 ; Mon. 
Antichi, XIV, 1904, p. 271, fig. 1 ; Furtwangler, Aegina, p. 389, 
No. 36, pi. 112, 6 ; J. H. S. II, 1881, p. 69, an example in bronze.) 
Other examples unpublished, which I have noticed, are 
one from Myrina, in the Museum at Constantinople ; one 
from Neandreia, in the collection of Mr. Frank Calvert, the 
American consul at the Dardanelles (Nos. 46, 1 and 85, 2 in 
the Calvert collection as catalogued by Dr. Thiersch for the 
German Institute in Athens, cf . also Winter, Die Typen der 
Figurlichen lerrakotten, p. lxii) ; one from Ophrynion, in the 
same collection (Winter, op. cit. p. lix) ; two in Corneto ; 
and one from Orvieto, in the Metropolitan Museum of New 
York (No. 145, Rogers Fund, 1906). Heuzey, Les figurines 
de terre-cuite du musee du Louvre, pi. 7, 2, is a good parallel 
as regards form, and is said to come from Corinth. Walters, 
op. cit. p. 128, note 2, wrongly says " from Cos." It is Egypto- 
Phoenician, and is dated by an inscription in hieroglyphic 
characters giving the name of the king Apries (599-569 B.C.). 
This has been considered "le point de depart de la serie, 
si Ton excepte les aryballes Corinthiens sur lesquels la tete 
casquee est simplement figuree par la peinture " (Heuzey, Graz. 
Arch. 1880, p. 159). But it is surprising that the oldest 
example known of this type, which is in every respect 
Greek, should not also be Greek. This ointment-vase from 
Corinth (Fig. 2) is older, and the Egypto-Phoenician speci- 
men was doubtless made after Greek ointment-vases in the 
form of a helmeted head had been seen. So many have been 
found in Rhodes (one comes from Cos, an island near Rhodes, 
cf. Graz. Arch. 1880, p. 160, Note complement aire}, which was a 
centre of commerce, and where Greek, Egyptian, and Phoe- 
nician met, that one might argue that Corinth was the origi- 
nator of the type and exported examples to Rhodes, also a cen- 
tre for the manufacture of terra-cottas and vases, and that the 
Rhodian potter passed on the idea to the Phoenicians. The 
Phoenician style may perhaps be seen also in De Witte, Cata- 
logue de la collection d'AntiquitSs de feu M. Charles Paravey, 
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No. 152, though Heuzey, loc. cit., says that it has all the charac- 
teristics of a Greek product. But probably Rhodes itself was 
the originator of this type of helmeted head, which appears 
also on the sarcophagi of Clazomenae (J.H.S. IV, 1883, p. 11). 
In any case the idea is hardly Phoenician, as Walters, op. cit. 
p. 128, says. Another terra-cotta helmeted head was found at 
Corinth in 1898. It is 0.03 m. high and is of later date, being 
painted with black varnish, and it has a hole on either side of 
the head for suspension. In its simplicity and lack of painted 
decorations Fig. 2 differs from others. In almost every case they 
have a semicircular front-piece protecting the forehead, the 
/jl€T(07tov (cf . Pollux, Onomasticon, I, 135), which has a floral or 
volute pattern incised and painted in red and white colors. 
The irapayvad i&s are not as high as in Fig. 2, and give more 
space to the eyes and are often painted with rosettes in white. 
All these decorations are usually done over a black varnish. 
But Fig. 2 has no black varnish, and no decoration except the 
checker-board pattern on the crest and the lines along the 
edges of the helmet and the features of the face. It may 
also be stated that there is no decided break between the 
cheek-pieces and the back of the helmet and that the bot- 
tom does not project outwards. 

Figure 3. — Male squatting figure, pour- 
hole in top of the head. The legs are 
drawn up so that the heels and knees 
touch the body. The hands are closed, 
thumbs up, and held against the upper 
chest. The head shows all the signs of 
archaism. It has the bulging eyes and the 
so-called " archaic smile" and reminds one 
of a satyr's face. The hair is long, con- 
sisting behind of a heavy mass, with 
horizontal lines across. It hangs down 
on both sides of the face, resembling the 
hair of the Apollo of Tenea. A string was passed through the 
holes in the hair and in the hands, so that the figure could be 
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suspended. When so suspended, it would seem to have pulled 
itself off the ground, by means of the string, raising its legs as 
it did so. It was painted with simple patterns such as volutes, 
rosettes, and rhomboids. 

The type is that of the " Drinking Satyr," so often found in 
Rhodes. Nos. A 1101, A 1102, in the British Museum, from 
Rhodes, are almost identical with Fig. 3. No. A 1103 is 
a very close parallel, but the left hand is laid flat over the 
doubled right and the face is turned upwards more than in 
Fig. 3. Nos. A 1102 and A 1103 are of buff Rhodian clay, 
but No. A 1101 is grayish green, reminding one of some of 
the green clays found at Corinth. Another parallel comes 
from Neandreia, and is in the Calvert collection (Winter, op. 
cit. I, p. 214, 4). An example in Syracuse from the necropolis 
of Fusco is published in Not. Scavi, 1895, p. 154, fig. 39 (called 
a Bes figure), and in the Louvre there is a specimen from 
Italy. Another is given by Petrie, Naukratis, II, pi. xv, 4. 
In the Boston Museum there is also a specimen from the 
Bourguignon collection in Naples. The label says " Caricature 
of a Phoenician Greek. Rhodian clay" (cf. Report of the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 1901, p. 32, No. 2). In the 
Bonner Kunstmuseum is another such manikin with a smaller 
and less archaic head, which Mr. Washburn has published, 
Jb. Arch. I. xxi, 1906, p. 125, fig. 3. Similar in the position 
of legs and hands are Winter, op. cit. II, p. 393, figs. 1-5, bearded 
Sileni drinking out of a vase. In the museum at Vienna I saw 
a figure from Tanagra 1 (No. 63 in the catalogue) of yellowish 
clay and covered with brown dots, which has the hands and 
feet in exactly the same position and is suspended by means 
of a string through the holes in the hair and in the hands, 
but the head is far from being so archaic. The face is almost 
identical with that of the "Drinking Satyr" of Corinthian fab- 
rication, holding a celebe, published in B.C.H. «KIX, 1895, pis. 
19, 20. Corinth was perhaps the originator of the "Drinking 
Satyr " type, since we know that the satyr was often repre- 

1 This is probably the one mentioned in the Arch.-Ep. Mitth. Ill, 1879, p. 132. 
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Figure 4. 



sented in Corinthian art (cf. Athen. Mitth. XIX, 1894, pp. 

510-525, pi. viii). This type is also closely related to that of 

the wrongly named " Bes figures," cf. Orsi, Megara Hyblaea, 

cols. 154-156 ; Mon. Antichi, I, col. 838 ; Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. 

Ill, 1900, p. 210, pi. vi ; Argive Heraeum, II, 

p. 28, No. Ill ; Winter, op. cit. I, p. 213 f. 
Figure 4. — Female figure, pour-hole in 

top of the head, found in 1902 in the big 

sewer, which is not earlier than the third 

century B.C. Clay buff. Decorations brown. 

Height 0.07 m. This is probably a sphinx, 

like Winter, op. cit. I, p. 229, 4 (cf. Furt- 

wangler, Beschr. d. Vdsensamml. zu Berlin, 

Nos. 1320, 1321, of Corinthian clay; Die 

Bronzen aus Olympia, p. 201). The face is 

flat and long, with prominent cheek-bones. 

The heavy matted hair at the sides of the 

face has holes for suspension. The hair behind is flat, with 

horizontal lines continuing those in front, and is painted black. 

The eyelids, eyebrows, necklace, and scales are painted brown. 
Figure 5. — Reclining ram, pour-hole in top of head, found 

in 1902 in the same sewer as No. 4. The fore-part of a second 

specimen was also found. 
Clay Corinthian, light green. 
Length 0.08 m. The fore- 
legs of the ram are bent 
back and the hind legs for- 
ward, so that it can sit on 
them. The head is held 
well back and has spiral 
horns on each side. There 
is a hole for suspension from 
the centre of the spirals 
Figure 5- through to the side of the 

neck on either side. The entire surface is covered with spots 

in brown paint. Similar rams as ointment-vases are (the list 
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is incomplete) No. 4155, from Eretria, in the National Museum 
at Athens ; No. 9771, in the Andropoulos collection ; Furt- 
wangler, op. cit. Nos. 1322, 1323, from Camirus, all of Rhodian 
clay ; one in Dresden, from Italy (cf. Arch. Am., 1898, p. 131, 
No. 8) ; one from Sigeum, in the Calvert collection (Winter, 
op. cit. p. lxi); one from Clazomenae, in the Louvre (Winter, 
op. cit. p. lxx); one from Thera, of Corinthian clay (Hiller von 
Gartringen, Thera, Bd. II, p. 28, No. 22) ; and some in the 
museums of Taranto and Corneto. 

Parts of ointment-vases in the form of a hare were also 
found. Similar are Furtwangler, op. cit. No. 1325, from Cor- 
inth, Nos. 1324, 1326, 1327, 1328, 1334, 1339, 2094, 2334, 3929, 
all of Corinthian clay. Others in the National Museum at 
Athens and in Boston are also of Corinthian clay, showing 
that here again is a type which Corinth exported. One from 
Orchomenus is B. C.H. XIX, 1895, p. 171, fig. 6 (cf. also 
Wilisch, Altk. Thonind. p. 104 ; Furtwangler, Aegina, p. 382, 
Nos. 92, 93, p. 383, No. 94, pi. Ill, 13). 

Although types 2-5 show the close commercial relations 
between Corinth and Rhodes, they were probably made at 
both places, since specimens of both Corinthian and Rhodian 
clay are known. Figs. 1-5 probably date from the seventh 
century B.C. 

David M. Robinson. 

Johns Hopkins University. 



